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By B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 

[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin with 
material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. 
Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials, which they have found helpful. These will be published with due 
credit if they seem useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

The following books will furnish much valuable material to the teacher 
and student. All may be placed in the hands of students; Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 12 are intended for use in schools as textbooks. Particularly useful are 
Nos. 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15. 

1. Anderson, Jessie M., A Study of English Words, 1897. American Book Co. 

$0.72. School text, emphasizing history. 

2. Blackburn, E. M., The Study of Words. 1911. Longmans. $1.25. A handy 

dictionary of words of interesting derivation. 

3. Bradley, H., The Making of English. 1904. Macmillan. $2.00. Interesting 

and authoritative. 

4. Emerson, O. F., The History of the English Language. 1897. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Standard work. Rather weak on the Latin element. Either this or No. 8. 

5. Greenough, J. B., and Kittredge, G. L., Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 

1901. Macmillan. $2.10. Interesting, authoritative, fuller than Nos. 3 and 
11. Lacks system. 

6. Kellogg, B., and Reed, A., The English Language. New ed., 1892. Chas. E. 

Merrill Co. An unpretentious school book, but of some value, especially for 
list of roots. 

7. Kellogg, B., and Reed, A., Word-Building. 1903. Chas. E. Merrill Co. List 

of roots with derivatives. 

8. Lounsbury, T. R., The History of the English Language. Revised ed., 1894. Holt. 

$1.60. Standard work. Rather weak on the Latin element. Few examples. 

9. Meiklejohn, J. M. D., History of the English Language. American edition, revised, 

1909. D. C. Heath. $0.72. Best of the school grammars for this purpose. 

10. Scott, H. F., and Carr, W. L., The Development of Language. 1921. Scott, 

Foresman and Co. $1.20. An excellent little book intended for high-school 
pupils. 

11. Smith, L. P., The English Language. 1912. Holt. $0.90. Interesting. 

12. Swan, Norma L., Word Study for High Schools. 1920. Macmillan. $0.80. 

For word formation. 

13. Trench, R. C, On the Study of Words. 1892. $1.00. 
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14. Trench, R. C, English Past and Present. Revised ed. by A. S. Palmer. 1905. 

$1.00. 

15. Weekley, E., The Romance of Words. 1912. Dutton. $2.50. Very interesting 

and scholarly. Best collection of interesting etymologies, especially of words 
of Latin origin. 

Latin in France 

An editorial in the January number of The Classical Journal quotes a 
letter from Paul Van Dyke to the New York Times in which M. Leon Berard, 
the French Minister of Public Instruction, is represented as favoring a 
plan to increase the requirements in Latin in the French schools. Super- 
intendent R. Eton Emry, of the Perkins County High School, Grant, Neb., 
calls to my attention an article in the Pathfinder for Feb. 18, 1922, in which M. 
Berard is represented as favoring the removal of Latin from the curriculum 
or at least a reduction in the requirements. Mr. Emry inquires which of 
these contradictory reports is correct. An inquiry which I sent to the 
French ambassador brought this reply from Julien J. Champenois, 1834 
Broadway, New York, Director in the United States of the National Bureau 
of French Universities: 

In the first place, the account given in the Pathfinder of February the 18th is quite 
inaccurate. The letter of my friend, Dr. Paul Van Dyke, in the New York Times 
is a reliable summary of the position of M. Leon Berard, our Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

I must add that the question is far less simple than it appears to be. From the 
Educational Review, Feb. 1922, pages 174, 175 and 176, you will see that there is a 
clash of opinions and tendencies between M. Berard in person and the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction. In order to submit to you complete information concerning 
the present state of Latin studies in France, I am sending you, under separate cover, a 
set of the Information unhersitaire which is complete up to date with the exception of 
No. 3. You will find the "questionnaire" sent out by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion on the fourth page of No. 2. This periodical also contains a considerable number 
of remarkable articles on the teaching of Latin in France. 

The copies of the Information unhersitaire mentioned above fully sup- 
port the statements of Mr. Van Dyke and Mr. Champenois as to the atti- 
tude of M. Berard and M. Appell. 

Third Semester Latin 

Miss June Eddingfield, of the Mishawaka, Ind., High School, writes: 
We have found it necessary to extend elementary Latin into the third semester 
because our pupils receive so little instruction in English grammar before they begin 
the study of Latin that we make rather slow progress. Of course all classes do not 
accomplish the same amount of work in a given time and so we decided to go as far 
as the class could reasonably go the first two semesters and to use whatever part of the 
third semester was needed and then to go into Caesar. The results have been pleasing. 
In addition to the increased strength of the pupils there is a decided advantage to 
beginning Caesar within the semester, rather than at the beginning of the year. To 
take up the Gallic War after a vacation period, when vocabulary and rules are more or 
less rusty, is a much more discouraging task than beginning with a period of study 
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immediately behind one. Last year one of my classes began Caesar about Thanks- 
giving (1920) and we easily completed the four books by the end of the year. This 
year the fall section began Caesar a few weeks earlier and it looks as if they would 
complete the work well. 

Latin Composition 

Miss Irma E. Hamilton, of the Sebring, Ohio, High School, writes: 
The last ten minutes of each recitation period are devoted to study preparatory 
to composition work. The first day the class reads the grammar in regard to a given 
construction. The class discusses the possibility of another construction in place of 
the one studied. One or two periods are spent in finding examples in their reading. 
Here again encouragement is given to discussion of the reason for its use by the author. 
Some constructions will not give opportunity for discussion. Then follows a rapid 
inspection of the sentences to be written, during which the points of difficulty are 
noted. The fifth day they write the sentences. Unless the sentences are very easy, 
they are written in class. On that day the entire period is spent on composition. 

With this method the pupils do not worry about composition, and are quite 
willing to try original stories. 

The objection to this plan is that the equivalent of two periods a week is 
devoted to the sentence work and to the study preparing for it. 

Miss M. Ella Wilkinson, of the Elkhart, Ind., High School, writes: 

Two days before the time for the composition lesson, which we have one day a 
week, I go over the rules for the following lesson in class, illustrating each carefully by 
simple sentences in both English and Latin. In my assignment for the lesson, each 
pupil is required to bring into class an original sentence in both English and Latin to 
illustrate each rule studied. I also assign six or seven sentences from the group in the 
prose book, selecting those that best illustrate the rules studied. I prefer that they 
give careful attention to a few sentences. I make the assignment in advance to give 
pupils sufficient time to work out the lesson carefully. 

At the time of the recitation, the rules are recited rapidly, and various pupils are 
called upon for an illustration, giving both English and Latin forms of sentence from 
memory, unless very long. Then I ask if any one has had trouble with the assigned 
sentences. If so, that is explained. We are now ready for the main work of the 
lesson. I have on the board sentences, new to the class, but covering the rules of the 
lesson. The class write these at sight, stating after each the rule illustrated. The 
sentences prepared before class, and those written in class are all handed in, and the 
grade for the day's lesson is estimated from these. The papers are returned, and 
mistakes explained. 

We do this throughout the Caesar and Cicero work. The last six weeks of the 
Junior work, we spend on college entrance questions from various colleges. This gives 
a general review of the work of the year. The final examination is one of the college 
entrance examinations which they have not seen. They are able to handle this work 
well by this time. I always give special tests in prose aside from the regular Caesar 
and Cicero text examination. 

Sometimes we vary the work. Instead of the regular lesson from the book, I 
have them write a paragraph or a short composition on the World War or some phase 
of it. They are familiar with the vocabulary for this from their Caesar, and they quite 
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enjoy the change. There are other topics, as the Saturnalia, that they can do very 
well. 

Here again there is a possible objection in the amount of time devoted to 
composition. 

Miss Julia LeClerc Knox, of the Crawfordsville, Ind., High School, 
writes: 

Latin Composition need not be the "bogy man" it too often is for both pupil and 
teacher. 

I have found the following method very effective in all my classes. As they 
enter the room they hand me their papers on which the sentences of the day's lesson 
are written. Then I select two pupils to "choose sides." These captains line up their 
teams at opposite boards and assign a sentence to each to be translated. Each captain 
selects a student to keep tally of mistakes and if one team gets through before the other, 
as many marks are counted against the slower team as there are persons left at the 
board. 

They are required to work their sentences at the board without any notes or 
help from any one. They are permitted to use their grammar and vocabulary but 
if any one sees a mistake in his work after he once takes his seat, it is against the rules 
of the game to correct it. 

The captains change sides and correct the work. The other pupils too are 
expected to offer criticism. The teacher acts simply as umpire. The grammatical rule 
which the sentence illustrates must be briefly summarized below the sentence and the 
number of the exact article and paragraph of the article must be given. This demands 
close study of the grammar and obtains excellent results. It is also a good plan to have 
underlined the part of the sentence illustrating the rule. 

After the mistakes are all pointed out and explained, the persons making them are 
supposed to correct them as the captains go back over the work, and if all mistakes 
are not righted, they are counted against the team to which the defaulting student be- 
longs. 

Those whose work is absolutely correct get their names on the Roll of Honor, 
which occupies a corner of the board. The name stays there until a mistake is made 
and every time the same person has correct work a number is put after his name. 
One had 16 marks after her name this term and a number of others had quite a few 
marks. This acts as a stimulus to all the classes who come into the room and they 
all try to have the best representation on the Honor Roll. 

I like the competitive principle very much, but the requirement that the 
students give the exact reference in the grammar by paragraph number 
strikes me as highly undesirable. 

E Pluribus Unum 

Several alert correspondents call my attention to possible classical 
prototypes for this phrase which I did not mention in the February "Hints." 
I did not overlook these references but deliberately omitted them. I admit 
that in thought such passages as Cicero, de amic. 92 (ut unus quasi animus fiat 
ex pluribus), to which Professor Lofberg calls my attention, and de off. 56 
(. . . in amicitia, ut unus fiat ex pluribus), which Professor Hooper notes, 
come closer to our national motto than the passage from the Moretum. But 
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formally they are weak because ex is used instead of e and unus comes before 
ex pluribus. As a matter of fact I doubt whether any particular classical 
passage was the immediate source of our phrase. 

Conundrums and Jingles 

Mrs. L. M. C. Conger, of the Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, 
Cal., sends the following, for which she does not claim credit: 

"If Caesar orders his soldiers to fight, do they obey?" "Iubet." (You bet.) 

"What name do old maids love?" "No-men." 

"What corn product is good for a person?" "Homini." (Hominy.) 

As previously suggested, such punning sentences may be used in games. 
Mrs. Conger adds: 

The following is an ancient tomb inscription, and depends partly upon the arrange- 
ment: 





be 




tua 
bia 




te 
abit 




ra 


ra 


ra 


es 




in 


ram 
i 


ram 
i 


ram 



quod sum, mox eris. 
Which, being interpreted, means 

o superbe, tua superbia te superabit. 
terra es 
in terram 

ibis 
quod sum, mox eris. 
("ra" three times is "ter-ra"; "i" twice is "i-bis.") 

This is said to date from the Middle Ages: "Malo malo in malo quam vivere malo," 
and to mean, "I should rather live with an apple on a mast than with a bad person." 

The following will puzzle even a wise senior for a few moments: "Mea, pater, in 

silvam, tuum filium lupus est." The point is that mea is not here from his well-known 

friend meus, but from the verb meo, and est is from edo, which makes the meaning clear. 

I may add here a clever version of "The Young Lady of Niger," sent in 

by Miss Alice A. Hoge, of Richmond, Va.: 

Puella Nigrensis ridebat 

Quam tigris in dorso vehebat. 

Externa profecta 

Interna revecta 

Et risus cum tigre manebat. 

Learning the Participles 

A device for learning the very important Latin participles is suggested by 
Miss Jessie D. Newby, of Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

To teach participles I often resort to a simple expedient. I ask each to cross 
his first fingers like an X. Then I draw a large X on the board. Developed as the 
"right hand stick" and the "left hand stick," we find the first is the present stem, the 
other, the supine stem. On the upper end of the first is ns, ntis to form the present 
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active participle; on the lower end, is the future passive or gerundive formed by 
adding -ndus, -a, -urn. The left hand stick is shorter than the right. On the upper 
end is -us, -a, -urn to give the much used perfect passive participle; on the lower end is 
•urns, -a, -tint to give the future active participle. If a pupil is asked to make a 
picture of participles, it looks something like this: 

Act. Pass. 

Pres. +ns (ntis) 

Perf. ~~~ £S: ~~~~--.^ Ag£--f-us, -a,-um. 

Fut. +urus, -a, -unisyaaBS--- 3 "" 1 ^-^.. +ndus, -a, j um, 

Participles give them little trouble when thus presented. 

Questions and Answers 

Where can I secure an inexpensive book of mediaeval Latin hymns together 
with a metrical translation in English? 

F. A. March, Latin Hymns, has selected hymns, with notes, for college 
classes, but no translation. 

What are the present college entrance requiremens in Latin? May we 
read some of Ovid in the third year?' 

Few colleges, especially in the West, will refuse to accept a course of 
study in Latin taken in a good school. There might be some question raised 
about the amount of reading but none about the material itself. 



